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Since early in the 1970's, victimization surveys 
have been carried out under the National Crime 
Survey (NCS) program to provide insight into the 
impact of crime on American society. As one of the 
most ambitious efforts yet undertaken for filling 
some of the gaps in crime data, the surveys, carried 
out for the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration (LEAA) by the U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, are supplying the criminal justice community 
with new information on crime and its victims, com- 
plementing data resources already on hand for pur- 
poses of planning, evaluation, and analysis. Based 
on representative sampling of households and com- 
mercial establishments, the program has had two 
major elements, a continuous national survey and 
separate surveys in 26 central cities across the Na- 
tion. 

Based on a scientifically designed sample of hous- 
ing units within each jurisdiction, the city surveys 
had a twofold purpose: the assessment of public at- 
titudes about crime and related matters and the 
development of information on the extent and 
nature of residents' experiences with selected forms 
of criminal victimization. The attitude questions 
were asked of the occupants of a random half of the 
housing units selected for the victimization survey. 
In order to avoid biasing respondents' answers to the 
attitude questions, this part of the survey was ad- 
ministered before the victimization questions. 
Whereas the attitude questions were asked of per- 
sons age 16 and over, the victimization survey ap- 
plied to individuals age 1 2 and over. Because the at- 
titude questions were designed to elicit personal 
opinions and perceptions as of the date of the inter- 
view, it was not necessary to associate a particular 
time frame with this portion of the survey, even 
though some queries made reference to a period of 
time preceding the survey. On the other hand, the 
victimization questions referred to a fixed time 
frame the 12 months preceding the month of inter- 
view and respondents were asked to recall details 
concerning their experiences as victims of one or 
more of the following crimes, whether completed or 
attempted: rape, personal robbery, assault, personal 
larceny, burglary, household larceny, and motor 
vehicle theft. In addition, information about burgla- 
ry and robbery of businesses and certain other 
organizations was gathered by means of a victimiza- 
tion survey of commercial establishments, con- 
ducted separately from the household survey. A pre- 



vious publication, Criminal yictimization Surveys in 
Houston (1977), provided comprehensive coverage 
of results from both the household and commercial 
victimization surveys. 

Attitudinal information presented in this report 
was obtained from interviews with the occupants of 
4,866 housing units (9,357 residents age 16 and 
over), or 96.2 percent of the units eligible for inter- 
view. Results of these interviews were inflated by 
means of a multistage weighting procedure to pro- 
duce estimates applicable to all residents age 1 6 and 
over and to demographic and social subgroups of 
that population. Because they derived from a survey 
rather than a complete census, these estimates are 
subject to sampling error. They also are subject to 
response and processing errors. The effects of sam- 
pling error or variability can be accurately deter- 
mined in a carefully designed survey. In this report, 
analytical statements involving comparisons have 
met the test that the differences cited are equal to or 
greater than approximately two standard errors; in 
other words, the chances are at least 95 out of 100 
that the differences did not result solely from sam- 
pling variability. Estimates based on zero or on 
about 10 or fewer sample cases were considered 
unreliable and were not used in the analysis of 
survey results. 

The 37 data tables in Appendix I of this report 
are organized in a sequence that generally corre- 
sponds to the analytical discussion. Two technical 
appendixes and a glossary follow the data tables: 
Appendix II consists of a facsimile of the survey 
questionnaire (Form NCS 6), and Appendix III sup- 
plies information on sample design and size, the 
estimation procedure, reliability of estimates, and 
significance testing; it also contains standard error 
tables. 
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During the 1 960's, the President's Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice ob- 
served that "What America does about crime de- 
pends ultimately upon how Americans see 
crime. . . . The lines along which the Nation takes 
specific action against crime will be those that the 
public believes to be the necessary ones." Recogni- 
tion of the importance of societal perceptions about 
crime prompted the Commission to authorize 
several public opinion surveys on the matter.' In ad- 
dition to measuring the degree of concern over 
crime, those and subsequent surveys provided infor- 
mation on a variety of related subjects, such as the 
manner in which fea'r^bf crime affects people's lives, 
circumstances engendering fear for personal safety, 
members of the population relatively more intimi- 
dated by or fearful of crime, and the effectiveness of 
criminal justice systems. Based on a sufficiently 
large sample, moreover, attitude surveys can pro- 
vide a means for examining the influence of vic- 
timization experiences upon personal outlooks. 
Conducted periodically in the same area, attitude 
surveys distinguish fluctuations in the degree of 
public concern; conducted under the same pro- 
cedures in different areas, they provide a basis for 
comparing attitudes in two or more localities. With 
the advent of the National Crime Survey (NCS) 
program, it became possible to conduct large-scale 
attitudinal surveys addressing these and other issues, 
thereby enabling individuals to participate in ap- 
praising the status of public safety in their com- 
munities. 

Based on data from a 1 974 attitudinal survey, this 
report analyzes the responses of Houston residents 
to questions covering four topical areas: crime 
trends, fear of crime, residential problems and 
lifestyles, and local police performance. Certain 
questions, relating to household activities, were 
asked of only one person per household (the "house- 
hold respondent"), whereas others were ad- 
ministered to all persons age 16 and over ("in- 
dividual respondents"), including the household re- 
spondent. Results were obtained for the total 
measured population and for several demographic 
and social subgroups. 

Conceptually, the survey incorporated questions 



"President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice. The Challenge of Crime In a Free Society, 
Washington, D,C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, February 
1967, pp, 49-53. 



pertaining to behavior as well as opinion. Concern- 
ing behavior, for example, each respondent for a 
household was asked where its members shopped for 
food and other merchandise, where they lived before 
moving to the present neighborhood, and how long 
they had lived at that address. Additional questions 
asked of the household respondent were designed to 
elicit opinions about the neighborhood in general, 
about the rationale for selecting that particular com- 
munity and leaving the former residence, and about 
factors that influenced shopping practices. None of 
the questions asked of the household respondent 
raised the subject of crime. Respondents were free to 
answer at will. In contrast, most of the individual at- 
titude questions, asked of all household members 
age 16 and over, dealt specifically with matters 
relating to crime. These persons were asked for 
viewpoints on subjects such as crime trends in the 
local community and in the Nation, chances of being 
personally attacked or robbed, neighborhood safety 
during the day or at night, the impact of fear of 
crime on behavior, and the effectiveness of the local 
police. For many of these questions, response 
categories were predetermined and interviewers 
were instructed to probe for answers matching those 
on the questionnaire. 

Although the attitude survey has provided a 
wealth of data, the results are opinions. For exam- 
ple, certain residents may have perceived crime as a 
growing threat or neighborhood safety as deteriorat- 
ing, when, in fact, crime had declined and neighbor- 
hoods had become safer. Furthermore, individuals 
from the same neighborhood or with similar per- 
sonal characteristics and/or experiences may have 
had conflicting opinions about any given issue. 
Nevertheless, people's opinions, beliefs, and percep- 
tions about crime are important because they may 
influence behavior, bring about changes in certain 
routine activities, affect household security 
measures, or result in pressures on local authorities 
to improve police services. 

The relationship between victimization ex- 
periences and attitudes is a recurring theme in the 
analytical section of this report. Information con- 
cerning such experiences was gathered with separate 
questionnaires, Forms NCS 3 and 4, used in ad- 
ministering the victimization component of the 
survey, Victimization survey results appeared in 
Criminal Victimization Surveys in Houston (1977), 
which also contains a detailed description of the 
survey-measured crimes, a discussion of the limita- 
tions of the central city surveys, and facsimiles of 
Forms NCS 3 and 4. For the purpose of this report, 



1 



individuals who were victims of the following 
crimes, whether completed or attempted, during the 
12 months prior to the month of the interview were 
considered "victimized": rape, personal robbery, 
assault, and personal larceny. Similarly, members of 
households that experienced one or more of three 
types of offenses burglary, household larceny, and 
motor vehicle theft were categorized as victims. 
These crimes are defined in the glossary. Persons 
who experienced crimes other than those measured 
by the program, or who were victimized by any of 
the relevant offenses outside of the 12-month 
reference period, were classified as "not victimized." 
Limitations inherent in the victimization survey- 
that may have affected the accuracy of distinguishing 
victims from nonvictims resulted from the 
problem of victim recall (the differing ability of re- 
spondents to remember crimes) and from the 
phenomenon of telescoping (the tendency of some 
respondents to recount incidents occurring outside, 
usually before, the appropriate time frame). 
Moreover, some crimes were sustained by victims 
outside of their city of residence; these may have had 
little or no effect in the formation of attitudes about 
local matters. 

Despite the difficulties in distinguishing precisely 
between victims and nonvictims, it was deemed im- 
portant to explore the possibility that being a victim 
of crime, irrespective of the level of seriousness or 
the frequency of occurrence, has an impact on 
behavior and attitudes. Adopting a simple 
dichotomous victimization experience variable- 
victimized and not victimized for purposes of 
tabulation and analysis also stemmed from the 
desirability of attaining the highest possible degree 
of statistical reliability, even at the cost of using 
these broad categories. Ideally, the victim category 
should have distinguished the type or seriousness of 
crimes, the recency of the events, and/or the number 
of offenses sustained. 2 Such a procedure seemingly 
would have yielded more refined measures of the 
effects of crime upon attitudes. By reducing the 
number of sample cases on which estimates were 
based, however, such a subcategory of victims would 
have weakened the statistical validity of com- 
parisons between the victims and nonvictims. 



^Survey results presented in this report contain attitudinal 
data furnished by the victims of "series victimizations" (see 
glossary). 



Because relatively few Houston residents 
regarded crime as the single most important com- 
munity problem, the threat of criminal victimization 
did not strongly influence personal lifestyles, 
mobility, and decisions relating to the acquisition of 
a home. Some 85 percent of the population rated the 
performance of the local police as no lower than 
average, and about 19 in 20 persons thought that 
their own neighborhoods were no worse than others, 
or perhaps were better, insofar as crime was in- 
volved. Issues of environmental quality, economic 
and housing conditions, and personal convenience 
far outweighed concerns about crime. 

When the interview focused on matters related to 
crime, however, most Houston residents shared the 
opinion that crime had increased, particularly out- 
side the neighborhood and at the national level. 
Many people, especially women and persons age 
35-64, believed that their chances of being crimi- 
nally victimized had risen, and about a third of the 
population thought that the crime problem was more 
serious than portrayed in the news media. 

Opinions relating to crime were not uniform 
across all sectors of the city's population, however. 
For example, women were more likely than men to 
believe that crime in the Nation had risen, that their 
neighborhoods were unsafe, that their chances of 
becoming a victim had gone up, and that police per- 
formance had been poor. Consistent with these 
beliefs, women were more likely than men to indi- 
cate that they had changed their activities because of 
crime. Perhaps reflecting a comparatively higher 
level of insecurity because of crime as evidenced 
by perceptions that most criminal offenders lived in 
their neighborhoods and that the vicinity was unsafe 
at night members of the black community were 
considerably more likely than their white counter- 
parts to have modified their activities and to have 
rated police performance as less than good, par- 
ticularly in areas relating to the application of 
resources and public relations. 

Notwithstanding the relatively low degree of im- 
portance that Houston residents associated with the 
problem of local crime, persons who had been vic- 
timized during 1973 by one or more of the offenses 
measured by the National Crime Survey program 
tended to be more likely than those not victimized to 
think that crime was up, both nationally and in their 
neighborhood; that crime was worse than reported 
in the media; that parts of the Houston metropolitan 



area were unsafe; and that police performance was 
below average. Commensurate with these beliefs, 1 
in 5 persons who felt unsafe about their neighbor- 
hood and who had been victims of crime in the pre- 
ceding year indicated that they seriously considered 
leaving the vicinity. Although survey results 
revealed quite consistently that victimized persons 
generally were more pessimistic than those not vic- 
timized, and that they were more inclined to report 
that they behaved more guardedly because of crime, 
the differences between responses by the two groups 
were not large in many instances, and in some they 
were statistically insignificant. For example, 
whereas 62 percent of victimized persons believed 
that their chances of being robbed or attacked had 
risen and 45 percent indicated that they had limited 
or changed their activities because of crime, the cor- 
responding percentages for those not victimized 
were 56 and 38. Although modest, the differences 
between answers for the two groups were statistically 
significant in each of these instances. 
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Chart C. Summary findings about residential problems 
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This section of the report deals with the percep- 
tions of Houston residents with respect to com- 
munity crime trends, personal safety, crime in the 
Nation, and the accuracy with which newspapers and 
television were thought to be reporting the crime 
problem. The findings were drawn from Data Tables 
t through 6, found in Appendix I. The relevant 
questions, appearing in the facsimile of the survey 
instrument (Appendix II), are 9a, 9c, lOa, 12, 15a, 
and 1 5b; each question was asked of persons age 1 6 
and over. 

U.S. crime trends 

Approximately three-fourths of Houston resi- 
dents age 16 and over felt that crime in the United 
States had increased in the last year or two, 16 per- 
cent believed that it had remained about the same, 
and only 4 percent stated that it had decreased; some 
5 percent either did not know if a change had oc- 
curred or did not respond. These proportions re- 
mained relatively stable across age, sex, race, and 
victimization experience categories. Thus, although 
females were more likely than males to believe that 
crime had increased, the difference was not substan- 
tial (78 vs. 73 percent). The consensus that crime 
had risen nationally was relatively uniform for all 
age groups. As for the victimization experience of 
respondents, some 74 percent of those who did not 
come into contact with crime during 1973 thought 
that crime had increased, compared with 79 percent 
among those who were victimized by one or more of 
the offenses measured under the National Crime 
Survey program. 

Neighborhood crime trends 

Residents of Houston also were asked if they 
believed that crime had changed in their own 
neighborhood during the last year or two. The 
resulting opinions contrasted sharply with those ex- 
pressed about national crime trends. Those who felt 
that crime had remained about the same made up the 
largest group (47 percent). Approximately 31 per- 
cent, or less than half the proportion of residents 
who said that crime had increased nationally, 
believed that crime had increased in their neighbor- 
hood, whereas about 7 percent reported that it had 



decreased. The remaining respondents had no opin- 
ion about the matter, did not record an answer, or 
had not lived in the community long enough to form 
an opinion. Although there were few substantial 
differences of belief according to sex or race, vic- 
timization experience was positively related to the 
feeling that neighborhood crime had increased. Ap- 
proximately 37 percent of those victimized said that 
crime had risen, compared with 27 percent among 
the nonvictim population. 

Regarding the danger of neighborhood crime 
relative to other parts of the Houston metropolitan 
area, only about 1 in 20 city residents considered 
their neighborhoods more perilous than others. Ir- 
respective or sex, age, race, or victimization ex- 
perience, comparatively few persons thought their 
vicinities were dangerous. The vast majority felt that 
their neighborhoods were either average (42 per- 
cent) or less dangerous (52) than others. Neverthe- 
less, whites were more likely than blacks to have felt 
that their neighborhood was less dangerous (57 vs. 
40 percent), whereas blacks were more likely than 
whites to have thought that their neighborhood was 
about average (53 vs. 38 percent). 

Who are the offenders? 

With respect to neighborhood crime, respondents 
were asked if most of the offenses were committed by 
persons living in the vicinity or by outsiders. By a 
margin of about 2 to 1, outsiders were considered 
responsible. However, persons who did not know the 
identity of the offenders, who indicated that there 
were no crimes taking place in the neighborhood, or 
who simply failed to respond, totaled approximately 
30 percent of the population. Some 6 percent at- 
tributed the commission of crimes equally to 
neighboring residents and outsiders. In relative 
terms, slightly more blacks (25 percent) than whites 
(20) felt that people living in the neighborhood were 
responsible for crime, but the victimization ex- 
perience variable did not yield as much in the way of 
contrasts in response to the question as did the age 
variable, As age increased, respondents were less 
likely to attribute the perpetration of crime to in- 
dividuals within the neighborhood, somewhat more 
inclined to say that crimes were not happening, or 
more apt to express ignorance of the matter 
altogether, This finding may relate to the greater 
likelihood of younger persons being the victims of 
personal crimes of violence, a high proportion of 



higher among persons age 16-19 than for those i 
65 and over. 4 Nevertheless, victims were sligli 
more likely than nonvictims to think that th 
chances of being harmed had risen. 



With respect to changes in LUL UKUIL u u . oming 
a victim of robbery or other attack, age was a key 
variable in assessing the perceived danger of such 
personal victimization. Except for persons age 65 
and over, older residents tended to be more likely 
than younger ones to believe that their chances of 
being robbed or attacked had gone up in the past few 
years. Whereas about half of the population age 
16-19 expressed such a belief, the proportion among 
those 35-64 years of age was 62 percent. 

Perceptions of a higher degree of risk from vic- 
timization among females, whites, or older persons 
did not appear to relate strongly to recent victimiza- 
tion experience. In 1973, the victimization rate for 
personal crimes of violence (the aggregate of rape, 
personal robbery, and assault) was about twice as 
high for males than for females; several points high- 
er for blacks than for whites; and some 10 times 



JAmong single-offender victimizations, some three-fifths of 
personal robberies, as well as of assaults, against persons age 
12-19 were perceived to have been committed by offenders age 
12-20. See United States. National Criminal Justice Information 
and Statistics Service. Criminal Victimisation Surveys in Houston. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977, Data 
Table 14. 



Crime and the media 

Immediately after rating their chances of be 
robbed or attacked, residents were asked to comp 
their impressions about the seriousness of crime v 
the portrayal of the problem by newspapers ; 
television. Some 53 percent of the population it 
cated that crime was about as serious as depictec 
those media, and 34 percent felt that it was e 
more serious than reported. One-tenth of the r 
dents concluded that crime was less serious t 
portrayed, and 4 percent expressed no opinior 
gave no answer, In general, differences that emer 
among population groups regarding the marine 
which crime was reported did not seem to 
meaningful. With regard to victimization 
perience, there was no significant difference bet* 
victims and nonvictims in rating the crime prob 
as less serious, and nonvictims were only slig 
more likely than victims to have regarded crim 
about as serious as conveyed by the media (54 vs 
percent), Predictably, victimized persons were n 
likely than nonvictims to have said crime was n 
serious (38 vs. 31 percent). The pattern of resp< 
to this question closely resembled that conccr 
changes in the degree of risk of being victimize 



''United States. National Criminal Justice Informnilor 
Statistics Service. Criminal Victimization Surveys in 13 Ann 
Cities. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1975, p. 68. 



Fear of crime 

Among other things, results covered thus far have 
shown that many residents of Houston believed 
crime had increased over the years leading up to the 
survey and, in addition, felt their own chances of 
being attacked or robbed had risen. Whether or not 
they feared for their personal safety is a matter 
treated in this section of the report. Also examined is 
the impact of the fear of crime on activity patterns 
and on considerations regarding changes of resi- 
dence. Survey questions lla, lib, lie, 13a, 13b, 
16a, 16b, and 16c all asked of persons age 16 and 
over and Data Tables 7 through 18 are referenced 
here. 

Crime as a deterrent to mobility 

In order to assess the impact of crime on daily 
life, residents were asked if there were parts of the 
Houston metropolitan area that they wished or 
needed to enter during the day but avoided doing so 
because of the fear of crime. Some 87 percent of the 
relevant population expressed no reservation about 
traveling to such areas because of the threat of 
crime, and about 1 1 percent were fearful. Predicta- 
bly, those who reported they had been criminally 
victimized during 1973 were more likely than non- 
victims to express reluctance to move about ( 1 5 vs, 9 
percent). Nevertheless, a vast majority (83 percent) 
of those victimized were not afraid to circulate in the 
metropolitan area during the day. Although 
statistically significant differences emerged between 
the responses of males and females, the variations 
were not large, and the pattern of answers according 
to race and age group was relatively stable. 
Surprisingly, persons age 65 and over were slightly 
more likely than younger ones (as a group) to be 
unafraid of traveling about during the day. 5 

Asked essentially the same question concerning 
their fear of moving about the metropolitan area at 
night, approximately twice as many Houston resi- 
dents indicated that they were more intimidated by 
crime at night than during the day (23 vs, 1 1 per- 
cent), but a distinct majority of persons (71 percent) 

sit should be emphasized that the source questions for data 
covered in this section (questions ! 3a and 1 Jb) referred to places 
in the metropolitan area where the respondent needed or desired 
to enter. Thus, it is reasonable to assume that high-risk places, 
those most highly feared, were excluded from consideration by 
many respondents. Had the questions applied unconditionally to 
all sectors of the area, the pattern of responses no doubt would 
have been different. 



once again revealed no fear of traveling to parts of 
the area at night when the need or wish arose. There 
were no consequential differences between the 
answers of whites and blacks or between those of 
males and females. However, victims were con- 
siderably more likely than nonvictims to have ex- 
pressed fear (29 vs. 1 9 percent). As with the question 
about daytime mobility, an interesting pattern was 
evident with respect to age of the respondent. As age 
increased , there was a tendency for persons to be less 
fearful of circulating in the area at night, even 
though not all apparent differences between specific 
age groups were significant. Some seven-tenths of all 
residents age 16-19 were not afraid to do so, as con- 
trasted to eight-tenths of those in the 65 and over age 
group. With regard to the relatively low manifesta- 
tions of fear on the part of elderly persons to move 
about either in day or night, the response pattern 
may have been attributable to a lack of interest in or 
need for visiting or conducting business at places 
away from home. 

Neighborhood safety 

Following the series of questions about crime 
trends in the neighborhood and the Nation, Houston 
residents were asked about their feelings concerning 
neighborhood safety when out alone during the day 
or at night. About daytime, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of persons (93 percent) felt, or would feel, 
very safe or reasonably safe, with the remainder ex- 
pressing some degree of fear for personal safety. 
Males were slightly more likely than females to feel 
secure (96 vs. 90 percent), and whites were some- 
what more apt than blacks to feel that way (94 vs. 90 
percent). Relative to their number, the elderly (age 
65 and over) regarded themselves as less safe than 
younger persons. Once again, however, the 
difference was not great: whereas 89 percent of the 
elderly felt secure, 94 percent of persons age 16-64 
felt that way. Victimization experience had no effect 
whatsoever on the pattern of response. 

As for the question of neighborhood safety when a 
person was out alone at night, feelings differed con- 
siderably from those about daytime safety. Far more 
people (39 vs, 6 percent) expressed that they did (or 
might) feel unsafe or very unsafe at night than felt 
that way about being alone during the day; whereas 
61 percent felt reasonably or very safe at night, 93 
percent felt similarly in a daytime situation. 
Nevertheless, most persons considered themselves 
reasonably or very safe when out alone in their 
neighborhoods at night, 



Among individuals who indicated that they 
would feel somewhat or very unsafe when out alone 
at night, females outnumbered males by a wide 
margin (56 vs. 20 percent), a pattern that tended to 
hold regardless of age. In fact, whereas a majority of 
males (80 percent) considered themselves safe, the 
opposite was true for females, 56 percent of whom 
believed that they were at risk when out alone at 
night. Blacks were more highly inclined than whites 
to feel unsafe (48 vs. 36 percent); again, the pattern 
generally applied irrespective of age. 

A distinct relationship emerged between age and 
opinions about nighttime safety when out alone in 
the neighborhood, with older people generally feel- 
ing less secure than younger ones. Among persons 
age 16-49, an average of 64 percent felt safe in such 
circumstances, compared to 59 percent for in- 
dividuals age 50-64 and 44 percent among those 65 
and over. 6 As with the findings for daytime safety, 
victimization experience had little apparent in- 
fluence in molding attitudes; 62 percent of nonvic- 
tims felt safe, compared to 59 percent among vic- 
tims. 

Crime as a cause for moving away 

Houston residents who stated that they felt some- 
what or very unsafe when out alone in their 
neighborhoods during the day or at night were asked 
if their vicinities were dangerous enough to cause 
them to think seriously about moving elsewhere. 
Despite the substantial proportion of residents who 
voiced concern about safety, particularly at night, 
83 percent of the members of this subgroup did not 
believe that their neighborhoods were sufficiently 
perilous to think of moving. On the other hand, 15 
percent had contemplated moving; responses were 
unavailable for the remaining 2 percent. As a pro- 
portion of the population age 16 and over, the group 
that had thought about moving away because of 
crime made up only 6 percent of the total. Despite 
their relatively lower apprehensiveness about 
neighborhood safety, males were more likely than 
females (18 vs. 13 percent) to have considered mov- 
ing.? Younger persons (under age 35) were some- 
what more apt than older ones to think about doing 
so. The difference between the proportions of blacks 
(19 percent) and whites (13) who seriously regarded 
moving also was statistically significant, although 

6Actually, the relationship was slightly curvilinear, starting 
at 62 percent for persons age 16-19, rising to 68 percent for 
those age 25-34, and decreasing steadily thereafter. 



small. Victims were about twice as likely as nor 
tims to consider moving. 

Crime as a cause 

for activity modification 

The final series of questions in the attitude su 
elicited information as to whether respondents 
limited or changed their activities in recent ; 
because of the fear of crime, as well as whether 
thought that others had done so. The response 
tern generally paralleled that concerning the iss 
crime trends, with persons believing that the in 
of crime was greater upon persons other than 
neighbors and themselves. About seven-tent! 
Houston residents believed that people in ge 
had modified their activities because they 
afraid of crime. When asked about persons in 
neighborhood, however, only 46 percent respc 
affirmatively. An even smaller percentage c 
dividuals said that they personally had altered 
activities because of crime; approximately 41 
cent indicated they had, and 59 percent said 

had not. 

As with previous responses, certain m 

differences emerged depending on the indivji 

sex, race, age, or recent victimization exper 

For example, 49 percent of all females said the 

changed their activities for fear of crime, com 

with 32 percent of all males. A compa 

difference was evident in the responses of blacl 

whites: 53 percent of blacks said they had mo 

their personal activities, contrasted to 37 perc 

whites. The proportion of persons indicat 

limitation or change in activities tended to in 

with age, from 34 percent among the 16-1 

group to 48 percent among those 65 and 

although not all apparent differences betwee 

cents for intermediate age groups were stalls 

significant. Persons who had been victims wen 

likely than those not victimized to have sai 

altered their activities; the respective propc 

were 45 and 38 percent. ; 



'Based on responses shown in Data Table 15, this 
tion is somewhat misleading because the source ques 
asked only of persons who said they felt unsafe during 
and/or nighttime. Totaling 39 percent of the relevant 
tion individuals who were asked the question mcludec 
cent'of all males, contrasted with 56 percent of all femal 
6 percent of the total population age 16 and over nc 
percent of males and 7 percent of females said ;l 
seriously considered moving. l 



Residential problems and lifestyles 

Iho initial attitude survey questions were 
designed to gather information about certain specific 
behavioral practices of Houston householders and 
to explore perceptions about a wide range of com- 
munity problems, one of which was crime. As indi- 
cated in the section entitled "Crime and Attitudes," 
certain questions were asked of only one member of 
each household, known as the household respon- 
dent. Information gathered from such persons is 
treated in this section of the report and found in 
Data Tables 19 through 26; the pertinent data were 
based on survey questions 2a through 7b. In addi- 
tion, the responses to questions 8a through 8f, relat- 
ing to certain aspects of personal lifestyle, also are 
examined in this section; the relevant questions were 
asked of all household members age 16 and over, in- 
cluding the household respondent, and the results 
are displayed in Data Tables 27 through 30. As can 
be seen from the questionnaire, and unlike the pro- 
cedure used in developing the information discussed 
in the two preceding sections of this report, the ques- 
tions that served as a basis for the topics covered 
here did not reveal to respondents that the develop- 
ment of data on crime was the main purpose of the 
survey. 

Neighborhood problems 
and selecting a home 

The lead question in the survey was designed to 
distinguish between short-term (i.e., 5 years or less) 
and long-term residents. Some three-fifths of 
Houston residents had lived at the same address for 
a period of 5 years or less. Subsequently, a deter- 
mmaiion was made of the reason (or reasons) these 
persons selected a home in a particular neighbor- 
hood; respondents who volunteered more than a 
single answer were asked to identify the single most 
mportant reason. Sixty-two percent regarded loca 
.on and characteristics of the area-schools, type of 
neighbors, env.rcmment, streets, parks, etc.las the 
overriding considerations. A total of roughly one! 
fourth mdicated that the price had been right, th t 

hatt 8 l Ch u raCteriStics 3 PP eaIed to them o 
hat the nevhborhood was the only place where they 
found housing. In contrast, only about I per em 
cited safety from crime as the main re son thev 
moved to the neighborhood. Victimiz ton ex 
perienc e and income level did not sigfc y " 
fluence the pattern of responses. Blacks, however, 
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tended to respond differently from whites to the ex- 
tent that they were less likely to have picked the 
neighborhood on the basis of its characteristics, 
location, and schools (54 vs. 65 percent) and more 
apt to have said that they had no choice ( 1 vs. 4 per- 
cent). 

When the same group of household respondents 
(i.e., those at the same address for 5 years or less) 
was asked about the reasons that prompted them to 
move from their former residence, approximately 68 
percent mentioned the undesirability of the previous 
dwelling, or the need for a more convenient loca- 
tion, or the desire for better or more affordable 
housing. Once again, only a nominal proportion- 
some 2 percent cited crime in the old area as the 
prevailing reason for moving away. 

With respect to the neighborhood in which they 
lived at the time of the survey (irrespective of theh- 
length of residence at the designated address) house- 
hold respondents were asked if there was anything 
they disliked about that vicinity. Sixty-five percent 
expressed no dislike, and 34 percent cited one or 
more causes for dissatisfaction, with few differences 
m response emerging according to income level, 
Blacks, however, were somewhat more apt than 
whites to find certain neighborhood characteristics 
undesirable (39 vs. 33 percent). Those who had been 
victims of crime expressed general dissatisfaction 
with the neighborhood relatively more often than 
nonvictims (43 vs. 29 percent). When asked to iden- 
tity the most serious neighborhood problem, those 
who manifested dislikes reported environmental 
deterioration-trash, noise, overcrowding, etc. as 
the most bothersome (43 percent); problems with 
neighbors and the influx of bad elements were cited 
by about 23 percent; and some 12 percent said that 
transportation and parking were the main 
difficulties. Roughly 1 in every 10 of these house- 
hold respondents-or about 3 percent of all such 
persons m the city of Houston-indicated that crime 
was their prime concern. Among those who selected 
crime, there were no meaningful differences accord- 
ng o race or income. Victims, however, were more 

nrnM n* " onvicti to be troubled by crime 
problems (13 vs. 7 percent). 

Food and merchandise 
shopping practices 

A vast majority of household respondents (85 

So ) rho H^ "^ ^^ maj r fo d -oSig ta 
neighborhood stores, with the bulk of the other re- 



spondents indicating thai they shopped elsewhere. 
However, poorer households (less than $7,500 an- 
nual income) or blacks were less apt than more 
affluent ones or whites, respectively, to shop for 
food in the neighborhood. Those who shopped 
elsewhere were queried about the reason for doing 
so. Sixty-one percent cited the unavailability or in- 
adequacy of neighborhood stores, and 27 percent 
maintained that high prices in local shops prompted 
them to buy elsewhere. A negligible number of re- 
spondents specifically mentioned the effects of crime 
or the fear of crime on their shopping practices. 

In addition to questions about food shopping, 
household respondents were asked whether or not 
they usually purchased clothing and general 
merchandise from suburban or neighborhood cen- 
ters, on the one hand, or from shops downtown, on 
the other. Eighty-three percent stated that they 
usually shopped in suburban or neighborhood areas, 
whereas 15 percent reported they patronized clown- 
town stores. Although victimization experience was 
not significantly related to the preferred location for 
general shopping, some interesting variations 
emerged among households differentiated either by 
race or income. Blacks were more likely than whites 
to shop downtown (31 vs. 10 percent); whites evi- 
denced a stronger preference for suburban and 
neighborhood stores (88 vs. 68 percent). Those with 
annual earnings of less than $ 1 0,000 tended to shop 
downtown to a greater degree than those with higher 
incomes (22 and 9 percent, respectively). Some two- 
thirds of householders in the lowest income group 
did their shopping in suburban or neighborhood 
shopping centers, compared with nine-tenths for 
those in the highest income bracket examined. 

Coupled with the question about places where 
they usually shopped for general merchandise, 
household respondents were also asked about 
reasons for preferring stores in one area over those 
in another. Among suburban or neighborhood 
buyers, the proportion of persons indicating that 
crime influenced their practices was nominal; 
moreover, the proportion of those who shopped 
downtown because of a fear of crime in other loca- 
tions was based on too few sample cases to yield a 
reliable estimate. For each group of shoppers, con- 
venience was the single most important attraction in 
the shopping sites they patronized. Appreciable 
numbers of downtown shoppers indicated that better 
selection and transportation were the main features, 
whereas suburban or neighborhood shoppers cited 
better parking and less traffic as relatively important 
considerations. 



Entertainment practices 

A brief series of questions concerning recreation 
and entertainment was asked of each household 
member age 16 and over, including the household 
respondent. It was first determined whether the fre- 
quency with which each individual went out for 
evening entertainment (such as to restaurants, 
theaters, and the like) had changed during the recent 
past. The single largest group (43 percent of 
Houston residents) replied that the frequency had 
remained about the same; 37 percent said they went 
out less often; and 19 percent indicated they went 
out more often. In general, there were few large 
differences between the responses of males and 
females. Blacks, however, were more likely than 
whites to have said they went out less often (48 vs. 34 
percent). Persons who had been victimized were 
more likely than those who had not to indicate that 
they went out both more often and less often the 
apparent contradiction being ascribable to the 
difference between the proportion of persons in each 
group who said they had not changed their frequency 
of entertainment. As might be expected, age was 
strongly related to the frequency with which 
Houston residents reportedly went out for evening 
entertainment. Young persons (age 16- 1 9) were far 
more likely to go out more often than those age 50 
and over (50 vs. 7 percent). 

Persons who indicated that they had altered the 
frequency with which they went out for evening en- 
tertainment (that is, those who said that they were 
going out either more often or less often) were asked 
about the reasons for such change. Among those who 
had curtailed their entertainment activities, only 4 
percent specifically mentioned crime as the major 
reason for doing so. Residents who patronized enter- 
tainment facilities with some regularity (i.e., at least 
once a month) were then asked about the general 
location of such places. Some 91 percent of these 
persons usually frequented restaurants and theaters 
within the city. Only about 5 percent said they 
customarily went outside of Houston, When asked to 
explain their selection of one site over the other, a 
negligible proportion of respondents alluded to the 
prevalence of crime in the other location, Reasons 
relating to personal preference and convenience 
were offered far more frequently. 
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Local police performance 



Following the series of questions concerning 
neighborhood safety and crime as a deterrent to per- 
sonal mobility, individuals age 16 and over were 
asked to assess the overall performance of the local 
police and to suggest ways, if any, in which police 
effectiveness might be improved. Data Tables 31 
through 37, derived from survey questions I4a and 
14b, contain the results on which this discussion is 
based. 

Are they doing a good, 
average, or poor job? 

Approximately 41 percent of Houston residents 
stated that the police were doing a good job, 44 per- 
cent rated the police as average, and 1 1 percent said 
police performance was poor. The remaining 4 per- 
cent was made up of persons for whom no response 
was recorded or who had no basis for rating the 
police. 

Among persons who evaluated the police as 

average, there was no significant response variation 

between victims and nonvictims and only a minimal 

difference between males and females. Blacks or 

younger residents were somewhat more likely than 

whites or older residents, respectively, to have rated 

the police as average. In fact, there was a tendency 

among older persons to rate the police as good, and 

of younger ones to evaluate them as average or poor, 

regardless of the sex or race of the respondent. Some 

of the differences between those who rated police job 

effectiveness as either good or poor were quite 

marked. For example, whites were about twice as 

likely as blacks to have rated police work as good 

(47 vs. 23 percent), whereas blacks were more than 

twice as apt as whites to have characterized it as poor 

(20 vs. 8 percent). Persons not victimized by crime 

in the previous year were more inclined than those 

victimized to rate police performance as good and 

less likely to have thought of it as poor. 



those who saw no need for police improvement, 
there were few meaningful differences according to 
the respondents' age or race, and there was no sig- 
nificant difference between males and females. Non- 
victims were only slightly more likely than victims 
to have stated that no improvement was needed. 

Among persons who felt there was a need to im- 
prove the work of the local police, 51 percent iden- 
tified measures relating to the adequacy of personnel 
resources as the single most important area. 8 Some 
30 percent thought that the operational practices of 
the force needed revision, and about 13 percent 
alluded to a need for change in community relations. 
In general, recommendations concerning 
measures for police improvement did not vary sub- 
stantially among residents of each sex. In a seeming 
paradox, nonvictims were more likely (48 percent) 
than victims (37) to have suggested hiring additional 
personnel. The response patterns by persons of 
differing race or age were markedly varied, 
however. Whites were more likely than blacks to 
have preferred improvements in the field of person- 
nel resources, whereas blacks were far more inclined 
to identify the functions of community relations or 
operational practices. By margins of roughly 2 to I , 
for example, blacks indicated a need for greater 
promptness by the police and recommended the use 
of increased special patrols in certain areas or at 
specific times. 

With respect to the age of respondents, there was 
a tendency for increasingly older persons to regard 
expansion and training of the police force as the 
most important step needed. The proportion of per- 
sons age 16-19 who cited this measure (30 percent) 
was far smaller than that of those age 65 and over 
(67). In contrast, younger persons tended to empha- 
size the need for upgrading police operations or 
community relations. For instance, whereas only 
about 5 percent of residents age 65 and over stip- 
ulated the need for better police-community rela- 
tions, the corresponding figure among those age 
16-19 was 22 percent. 



"For most of this discussion, the eight detailed response items 
covered m question 14b were combined into three categories, as 
follows: Community relations: (1) "Be more courteous, improve 
SS 1 c / ommu . im y '!' and (2) "Don't discriminate." 
2S! P ^ } " Conc on more important duties, 

*N5 m ,' rr ' (2> BC m re pr mpt ' res Pnsive, alert"; (3 
Need more traffic control"; and (4) "Need more policemen of 
particular type (foot, car) in certain areas or at certain times." 
*lnl !" - ' olirces -' 0) "H^ more policemen" and (2) 
poNcies'' m8 ' raiS t > ualifications pay, recruitment 



Appendix I 



The 37 statistical data tables in this appendix pr 
sent the results of the Houston attitudinal surv 
conducted early in 1974. They are organizi 
topically, generally paralleling the report's analy 
cal discussion. For each subject, the data tables co 
sist of cross-tabulations of personal (or househol 
characteristics and the relevant response categorli 
For a given population group, each table displa 
the percent distribution of answers to a question. 

All statistical data generated by the survey $ 
estimates that vary in their degree of reliability a 
are subject to variances, or errors, associated w 
the fact that they were derived from a sample surv 
rather than a complete enumeration. Constraints 
interpretation and other uses of the data, as well 
guidelines for determining their reliability, are 
forth in Appendix III. As a general rule, howev 
estimates based on zero or on about 10 or fewer sa 
pie cases have been considered unreliable. Such es 
mates, qualified by footnotes to the data tables, w< 
not used for analytical purposes in this report. 

Each data table parenthetically displays the s 
of the group for which a distribution of respon 
was calculated. As with the percentages, these b 
figures are estimates. On tables showing the answ 
of individual respondents (Tables 1-18 a 
27-37), the figures reflect an adjustment based 
an independent post-Census estimate of the cil 
resident population. For data from household 
spondents (Tables 19-26), the bases were genera 
solely by the survey itself. 

A nnti. hpinfiat-h p.ar.h data table identifies the qi 
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Appendix II 



Form NCS 6, the attitude survey instrument, con- 
tains two batteries of questions. The first of these, 
covering items 1 through 7, was used to elicit data 
from a knowledgeable adult member of each house- 
hold (i.e., the household respondent). Questions 8 
through 16 were asked directly of each household 
member age 16 and over, including the household 
respondent. Unlike the procedure followed in the 
victim ization component of the survey, there was no 
provision for proxy responses on behalf of in- 
dividuals who were absent or incapacitated during 
the interviewing period. 

Data on the characteristics of those interviewed, 
as well as details concerning any experiences as vic- 
tims of the measured crimes, were gathered with sep- 
arate instruments, Forms NCS 3 and 4, which were 
administered immediately after NCS 6. Following is 
a facsimile of the latter questionnaire; supplemental 
forms were available for use in households where 
more than three persons were interviewed. Fac- 
similes of Forms NCS 3 and 4 have not been in- 
cluded in this report but can be found in its compan- 
ion volume, Criminal Victimization Surveys in 
Houston, 1977, 
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,-QB"MCS* HOTC 
I""" 1 Code) 


E - foot repori lo ihe Ceniut Bureau H conlidtnUal by lw (Tille 13, U.S. 


cal puipoiet. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE fl. COFll IHJISh.ll 


NATIONAL CRIME SURVEY 
CENTRAL CITIES SAMPLE 


PSU Senal Panel HH SesMnl 


ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE 


B. Name ol household head 


i 4a. Why did you leave Iheie? Any ulhar reason? ia a" inai WPW 
!^ i Q3 Localion- closer lo]ob, family, friends, school, stopping, elc.,hr>re 


C. Reason Ini noninleiv ew 
. Cl TYPE A y ^ D TVPE B 3 D TVPE C 
flat* ol head 
ijj) i [""(while 
2 [_" j Hegro 
3 Q Ot he i 
TYPE 2 -3 
Inltrvliw nol oblitned Ioi - 
tine number 


yard space, ale. 
jQWanted better housing, own home 
aQWantcd cheapci houslne 
E[I] choice - evicted, tuildine tfemollslied, condemned, etc. 
G F] Change In living arrangement - marilal status, wanted 
lo live alone, etc. 

?[]""] Bad element moving in 
aQ Crime In old neighborhood, afraid 
9 ["1 Didn't like neighbor hood chaiacterlstlcs - environment, 
problems viilh nelgdhoii, etc. 

loQOIher -Spec/fy 


013) 

.liSl 


b. Which reason would you say was Ihe most Important? 

Jn Enwt /romnufiMr 


(S3) 


D 


5a. Is there anythlni you don't like aboul this nelEhooihood? 


CENSUS USE ONLY 


, Yes-liat? Anylhlni else? iMam an ttat w>iy) 


1 1 


rj. iQITolfic, parkins 
' zQ Environmental piohlems - tialh, noise, overcrowding, etc. 
aQCrlrwof fear of crlma 
Q Public irinsporlallon ptoWem 
sQ Inadequate schools, shopping facilities, etc, 
G [~] Bad element moving in 
7 Q Problems vjilrt nelghbars, chaiactErislIci ol nelghboii 
BG Oiler -Spcc/Jy , 


HOUSEHOLD ATTITUDE QUESTIONS 
/Ulc only household respondent 


Beloie we gel to the majoi portion ol the survey, 1 would like to ash 
you a lew questions related to subjects which seem to bo ol some 
concern to people. These questions ash you what you think, what 
you (eel, your altitudes and opinions, 
1. How loni have you lived al Ihls address? 

3io) I [""}Less than ] year "^ 
j[~]l-2years ^ ASK 2a 
3 (jj 3-5 years J 

4 [J Mor( lhan 5 * ea ' 5 ~ S*"" ' 5 " 


fit mow then ono ansv,-or) 

b. Which piohlem would you say Is the most serious? 

3)0] =>"" Ham mmtai 


Ea. Do you do your major food shopping In this riEljhbothood? 


to. Why did you soled this particular nelEhboihood? Any older reason? 

IM.irK ell lhal apply) 
i r ] NEUIiboihood characteristics - typo of neighbors, environment, 
1 streets, parks, etc. 

2 [7) Good schools 
a(~]Sale liom ciimc 
a [ ~ 1 Only place housing could tie found, lacli ol choice 


' ' " No-Vfhynol? Any othef rason? fi* wuuppti-) 
-T^-N I Qj Ho stores In neighborhood, others more convenient 
JB* sQStoies In Mlghbornood inaflefluale, prefeu Ibollor) 
stores els: where 
aQHlBh prices, commissary or PX cneaper 
*[7"] Crime or fear of crime 
s[~]Olher - Smelly 


5 J Puce was ilBtil 
6 [fl Location -cose lo job, family, Mends, school, shopu ng, etc. 
7i""lltouSC (dparlment) or property characleilstics - iize,.quiillly, 
" yard space, file. 
efJAIivays lived <n Ihls ne ghbDihood 
<i l ~]Q()iei -Specily 


tit ntoio IhBfl ono raason] 

b. Which reason would you sjy Is Ihe mo si Important? 

WJ) Enrer (lom numNi 


7a, When you shop lor things other than lood, such as clothing and ttneial 
rMKhandtse, do you USUALLY |o to surburoan Of neighborhood shopping 


tit n\Q'D than oner todson) 

b. Which icason would you say was the most important? 

(iiy 

* ' Pn/oi tlemnurrtwi 


SI*) I Q Surburban or nolfjhborhood 
jplDovinlown 


* b. Why Is thai? Arty olhai reason? (Mar* JMMI apply] 


3a. Wheie did you llvo before you moved here? 

U:IOI*M.U.S. \ WIPW 

a[ jlnsldo limils ollhls cllyj 
a [2 ] Somewhere e so In U.S. - Specify ^ 


aQEJelter trans portal Ion 

3 LT] Mop8lCOIlvan ' el ' 1 
a Q Belter selection, more sloies, more choice 

aQAtralil ol crime 
6 Q Store hours b*ltei 
7[J Bolter pilccs 
aQprelors fbatler) stores, location, service, employees 
aplDlhor-SoffellL' 


Counly 


b. Dili you live Inside the limits ol a clly, town, vlllaie, elc.7 
i[;|No 

i(~] Yes - Eniei namo ol clly, (own, flic.y 


(Itntuo ihanono reason) 

c. Which one would you say Is the most important reason? 

33S) enloi llomnumMf 


()2S) 


t> INTERVIEWER - comp/ofo (nlerrtfliv w/Jft housnhoW respondonf, 
Mfllnning with individual dllJIudo Ovasllons. 





INDIVIDUAL ATTITUDE QUESTIONS - Ask each household member 16 or older 


KEYER - BEGIN HEW RECORD 




LiMnu ' r 


ITEM B W Ds -ASKIIC [7| HO - SKIP to is 


1 If 1* !hr* npiphbnrhond dinpprnns PunupS fn n*ntp vnn Ihlnk tprlnihclu 


. Sa. How ollen do you jo nil in Bie evwing Irjr entertainment, such as 
toieslauranls, theaters, etc.? 

^ 2.""] Less ttunonce av.fek- si~!Less Ihan 2 or 3 tires a 
more Lhjn cnce 3 rontr; yejJ or never 
aFj About once 3 nirjiitli 


^.^ aboul moving somewhere else? 

> Yes - Why don'l you? Any olher reason? /(iir* an Mat apply) 
(l53) ip Can't alfoJ to sfH Plan to move soon 
2[~lCan'l find other housing eH Health or age 


b. Do you go ID these places rare or less no* than you did a year 
or Uo ago? 
iQAboiil lli3Sarr.e~acrPraCu?:J< ue-i A 

: ,'' > Why? flny otheireason? raik ail i?ur ajjprvj 

' M-Jt-essJ 

(140) i : ! Won?/ siluaiion 7 ] Family reasons (carriage, 
2 H Places to go, K C-P le children, parents! 
" lo go with BL_] Activities, Job, school 
3 Q Convenience 9 Q Crime or fear ol crime 
a [."I Health (c/.n| 10 ["] Want lo, like to, enjoyment 


4 [71 Convenient to work, elc. 


d. Which reason would you say is Ihe most important? 


12, How do you think your neighborhood compares with others in this 
metropoiilan aiea In terms ol crime? Would you say It Is - 
(jiy i Q Much more dangerous? 4 [~] Less dangerous? 
2 [7! (tore dangerous? 5 |;;;| Much less dangerous? 
a[" J About average? 




13a. Are Ihere some parts ol this melropolllan area wheie you have a 
reason la go of would like lo go DURING THE DAV, but are aim id 
lo because ol [ear ol crime? 
(JS4) oTI No Yes - Which sectlonlsl? 


c. Mich reason would you say is the mosl important? 




CHECK jk isboi !,!, or 3 marked In fla? 
ITEM A If Q No - SKIP 10 9a nVes-^SKSJ 


-< Humbei ol specific places mentioned 




d, When you do go out la restaurants or theaters In the evening, Is 11 
usually In the city or outside ol Ihe city? 


reason la go or would like to o bul are afraid In because ol Icar ol crime? 
(3ia) o |~} No Yes - Which secllonfsl? 


2 T] Usually oulsids or Ihecity 




3 Q Atom equal- SKIP roSa 


-+ Number nl {specific D laces menlfQireif 


e. Miydo you usually go (outside Ihe city /in Ihe city)? Any other 
,L reason? HIHK an itat arpiyi 

**y i P More convcrilinl, familiar, easier to jet there, only place available 
2 Qpaikinj problems, liallic 
3 C Too mucn crime inotdei place 
aQMoie to do 
5Q Prefer (tteller| facilities (restaurants, Ihealers, etc.) 
6 [7) More eipensive in olher area 
?O Because of friends, retallves 
a[~lt)lher - SpecirV 


14a. Would you say, In general, lhal your local police aic doing a good 
job, an average fob, 01 a pool job? 

Mi) lQ Goild 3 [~] Poor 
2 D Average 4 [~j Don'l know - SKIP ro IS.i 


' b. In what ways could Ihey Improve? Any other ways? (ijam aititun apply) 

3in I O " Q Impiovemont needed - SKIP lo 15,1 

3[JCcncenlralaon more important dulies, serious crime, olc. 
1 U Be more piornpt, responsive, alcit 
S [7) Improve Iralnlng, raise ([iialiricallons or flay, recruitment policies 

K[J Be more courteous, improve attitude, community relations 

[7] Need more traffic conlrol 

9 ["j Need more policemen of particular lypo (loot, car) In 
certain areas or ,il certain times 


1. Which reason would you say is the mosl lir.poflant? 


Sa. Now I'd like to gel your opinions about cilme In general. 
Within the past year who, do you think thai crime in your 
neighborhood" has Increased, decreased, or remained ate til Ihe same? 
' D Increased aQ rjon'l know - SKIP tu c 
2 D Decreased sQ Haven't lived here 


ill nia;s than 010 ivo/J 

c. Which would you say Is the mosl ImpnManl? 


b. Were you thinking about any specili: kinds ol crimes when you said 
you think crime in your neighborhood his (Increased/decreased)? 


m 


ISa. How 1 have some more questions about your opinions conceding crlmo. 
Please tafce this card. (ILINK losptmamt AIHMH Fiaanwrf, NCS-SJII 
.. Look al the FIRST sel ol slalcmcnts. Which one do you agree wilh mosl? 

\ / i QjMy chances of bo ing attached or robbed hnvo GONE UP 
In tte past ten years 

2 L1% ctunces of be Ina attacked Of robbed have GOME DOWN 
In Ihe p.i it fen years 

3 [~jMy chances of boliifi attacked or robbed haven't changed 
m the past lew years 


c.'llQW about any crimes which may be happening In your nelghboihood - 
would you say Ihey are committed mostly by Ihe people who live 
^^^ here In Ihis neighborhood or mostly by outsiders? 

347) i n No "liies happen Ing aGOutslders 
in nelctiborhoM . , , . t .. 
flQEgrjally by both 


I0a. Within the past year u two do you Ihlnk that crime In (he United 


4[_J No opinion 


]<a) i [_J Increased ] 3 f"! Same ^ 
2 D Decreased f " anoon'tkno f SKIP " l " a 


b. Which ol Ihe SECOND group do you agree with mosl? 
^ij) i [U Crime Is LESS serious linn the newspapers and TV say 
2G c 'lmo Is MORE serious than the namnspois end TV say 
a [7J Crime Is about as serious as Ihe newspapers and TV say 
a[7Jllo opinion 


b. Weie you thinking about any specific Muds ol crimes when you said 
you think crime In the U.S. has (Increased/decreased)? 
fry) o["]"o fe -What kinds ol crimes? 


m 


ISa, Do you Hi Ink PEOPLE IN GENERAL hayc llmlled or changed their 


lla. How sale do you [eel 01 would you (eel being out alone In your 
neighborhood AT NIGHT? 
M) i O Very sale 3 QSorneKtiat unsafe 
2 JH] Reasonably safe 4[~1 Very unsafe 




b. Do you Ihlnk lhal mosl PEOPLE IN THIS NEIGHBORHOOD have limited or 
_ changed IhelracllvKies In tho pasl lew years because Ilieyaie air all! olcrlme? 
J* 'lives if"! No 


__ you leel being oul alone in your neighborhood! 

yj iClVerysafr) aQSomewhat unssfe 
ZQ Reasonably safe Q Very unsale 


c. In general, have YOU llmllerl or changed your acllvltles In Ihe pasl lew 
. years because ol crime? 

_y in yes ^nNo 







Appendix III 

Technical information 

and reliability of the estimates 

Survey results contained in this publication are 
based on data gathered during early 1974 from per- 
sons residing within the city limits of Houston, in- 
cluding those living in certain types of group quar- 
ters, such as dormitories, rooming houses, and 
religious group dwellings. Nonresidents of the city, 
including tourists and commuters, did not fall within 
the scope of the survey. Similarly, crewmembers of 
merchant vessels, Armed Forces personnel living in 
military barracks, and institutionalized persons, 
such as correctional facility inmates, were not under 
consideration. With these exceptions, all persons age 
16 and over living in units designated for the sample 
were eligible to be interviewed. 

Each interviewer's first contact with a unit 
selected for the survey was in person, and, if it were 
not possible to secure interviews with all eligible 
members of the household during the initial visit, in- 
terviews by telephone were permissible thereafter. 
Proxy responses were not permitted for the attitude 
survey. Survey records were processed and 
weighted, yielding results representative both of the 
city's population as a whole and of various sectors 
within the population. Because they are based on a 
sample survey rather than a complete enumeration, 
the results are estimates. 

Sample design and size 

Estimates from the survey are based on data ob- 
tained from a stratified sample. The basic frame 
from which the attitude sample was drawnthe 
city's complete housing inventory, as determined by 
the 1970 Census of Population and Housing was 
the same as that for the victimization survey. A 
determination was made that a sample roughly half 
the size of the victimization sample would yield 
enough attitudinal data on which to base reliable 
estimates. For the purpose of selecting the victimiza- 
tion sample, the city's housing units were distributed 
among 105 strata on the basis of various charac- 
teristics. Occupied units, which comprised the ma- 
jority, were grouped into 100 strata defined by a 
combination of the following characteristics: type of 
tenure (owned or rented); number of household 
members (five categories); household income (five 
categories); and race of head of household (white or 
other than white). Housing units vacant at the time 
of the Census were assigned to an additional four 



strata, where they were distributed on the basis of 
rental or property value. A single stratum incorpor- 
ated group quarters. 

To account for units built after the 1 970 Census, a 
sample was drawn, by means of an independent 
clerical operation, of permits issued for the con- 
struction of residential housing within the city. This 
enabled the proper representation in the survey of 
persons occupying housing built after 1970. 

In order to develop the half sample required for 
the attitude survey, each unit was randomly assigned 
to 1 of 1 2 panels, with units in the first 6 panels being 
designated for the attitude survey. This procedure 
resulted in the selection of 6,199 housing units. Dur- 
ing the survey period, 1,139 of these units were 
found to be vacant, demolished, converted to non- 
residential use, temporarily occupied by nonresi- 
dents, or otherwise ineligible for both the victimiza- 
tion and attitude surveys. At an additional 1 94 units 
visited by interviewers it was impossible to conduct 
interviews because the occupants could not be 
reached after repeated calls, did not wish to partici- 
pate in the survey, or were unavailable for other 
reasons. Therefore, interviews were taken with the 
occupants of 4,866 housing units, and the rate of 
participation among units qualified for interviewing 
was 96.2 percent. Participating units were occupied 
by a total of 9,748 persons age 16 and over, or an 
average of 2.0 residents of the relevant ages per unit. 
Interviews were conducted with 9,357 of these per- 
sons, resulting in a response rate of 96.0 percent 
among eligible residents, 

Estimation procedure 

Data records generated by the attitude survey 
were assignee! either of two sets of final tabulation 
weights, one for the records of individual respond- 
ents and another for those of household respondents. 
In each case, the final weight was the product of two 
elements a factor of roughly twice the weight used 
in tabulating victimization data estimates and a ratio 
estimation factor. The following steps determined 
the tabulation weight for personal victimization data 
and were, therefore, an integral part of the estima- 
tion procedure for attitude data gathered from in- 
dividual respondents'. (1) a basic weight, reflecting 
the selected unit's probability of being included in 
the sample; (2) a factor to compensate for the sub- 
sampling of units, a situation that arose in instances 
where the interviewer discovered many more units at 
the sample address than had been listed in the decen- 
nial Census; (3) a within-household noninterview 
adjustment to account for situations where at least 
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one but not all eligible persons in a household were 
interviewed; (4) a household noninterview adjust- 
ment to account for households qualified to partici- 
pate in the survey but from which an interview was 
not obtained; (5) a household ratio estimate factor 
for bringing estimates developed from the sample of 
1970 housing units into adjustment with the com- 
plete Census count of such units; and (6) a popula- 
tion ratio estimate factor that brought the sample 
estimate into accord with post-Census estimates of 
the population age 12 and over and adjusted the 
data for possible biases resulting from under- 
coverage or overcoverage of the population. 

The household ratio estimation procedure (step 
5) achieved a slight reduction in the extent of sam- 
pling variability, thereby reducing the margin of er- 
ror in the tabulated survey results. It also compen- 
sated for the exclusion from each stratum of any 
households already included in samples for certain 
other Census Bureau programs. The household ratio 
estimator was not applied to interview records 
gathered from residents of group quarters or of units 
constructed after the Census. For household vic- 
timization data (and attitude data from household 
respondents), the final weight incorporated all of the 
steps described above except the third and sixth. 

The ratio estimation factor, second element of the 
final weight, was an adjustment for bringing data 
from the attitude survey (which, as indicated, was 
based on a half sample) into accord with data from 
the victimization survey (based on the whole sam- 
ple). This adjustment, required because the attitude 
sample was randomly constructed from the vic- 
timization sample, was used for the age, sex, and 
race characteristics of respondents. 

Reliability of estimates 

As previously noted, survey results contained in 
this report are estimates. Despite the precautions 
taken to minimize sampling variability, the estimates 
are subject to errors arising from the fact that the 
sample employed was only one of a large number of 
possible samples of equal size that could have been 
used applying the sample design and selection pro- 
cedures. Estimates dnriv^H fmm *?!<...,* -'moles 

from 
>ssible 
rl with 



sample approximates the average result of all possi- 
ble samples. The estimate and its associated stand- 
ard error may be used to construct a confidence 
interval, that is, an interval having a prescribed 
probability that it would include the average result 
of all possible samples. The average value of all 
possible samples may or may not be contained in any 
particular computed interval. However, the chances 
are about 68 out of 100 that a survey-derived esti- 
mate would differ from the average result of all 
possible samples by less than one standard error. 
Similarly, the chances are about 90 out of 100 that 
the difference would be less than 1 .6 times the stand- 
ard error; about 95 out of 100 that the difference 
would be 2.0 times the standard error; and 99 out of 
100 chances that it would be less than 2.5 times the 
standard error. The 68 percent confidence interval 
is defined as the range of values given by the esti- 
mate minus the standard error and the estimate plus 
the standard error; the chances are 68 in 100 that the 
average value of all possible samples would fall 
within that range. Similarly, the 95 percent confi- 
dence interval is defined as the estimate plus or 
minus two standard errors. 

In addition to sampling error, the estimates pre- 
sented in this report are subject to nonsampling er- 
ror, chiefly affecting the accuracy of the distinction 
between victims and nonvictims. A major source of 
nonsampling error is related to the ability of re- 
spondents to recall whether or not they were vic- 
timized during the 1 2 months prior to the time of in- 
terview. Research on recall indicates that the ability 
to remember a crime varies with the time interval 
between victimization and interview, the type of 
crime, and, perhaps, the socio-demographic charac- 
teristics of the respondent. Taken together, recall 
problems may result in an understatement of the 
"true" number of victimized persons and house- 
holds, as defined for the purpose of this report. 
Another source of nonsampling error pertaining to 
victimization experience involves telescoping, or 
bringing within the appropriate 12-month reference 
period victimizations that occurred before or after 
the close of the period. 

Although the problems of recall and telescoping 
probably weakened the differentiation between vic- 
tims and nonvictims, these would not have affected 
the data on personal attitudes or behavior. 
Nevertheless, such data may have been affected by 
nonsampling errors resulting from incomplete or er- 
roneous responses, systematic mistakes introduced 
by interviewers, and improper coding and process- 
ing of data. Many of these errors also would occur in 



a complete census. Quality control measures, such as 
interviewer observation and a reinterview program, 
as well as edit procedures in the field and at the 
clerical and computer processing stages, were 
utilized to keep such errors at an acceptably low 
level. As calculated for this survey, the standard er- 
rors partially measure only those random nonsam- 
pliug errors arising from response and interviewer 
errors; they do not, however, take into account any 
systematic biases in the data. 

Regarding the reliability of data, it should be 
noted that estimates based on zero or on about 10 or 
fewer sample cases have been considered unreliable. 
Such estimates are identified in footnotes to the data 
tables and were not used for purposes of analysis in 
this report. For Houston, a minimum weighted esti- 
mate of 800 was considered statistically reliable, as 
was any percentage based on such a figure. 

Computation and application 
ol the standard error 

For survey estimates relevant to either the in- 
dividual or household respondents, standard errors 
displayed on tables at the end of this appendix can 
be used for gauging sampling variability. These er- 
rors arc approximations and suggest an order of 
magnitude of the standard error rather than the pre- 
cise error associated with any given estimate. Table I 
contains standard error approximations applicable 
to information from individual respondents and Ta- 
ble H gives errors for data derived from household 
respondents. For percentages not specifically listed 
in the tables, linear interpolation must be used to ap- 
proximate the standard error. 

To illustrate the application of standard errors in 
measuring sampling variability, Data Table 1 in this 
report shows that 75.7 percent of all Houston resi- 
dents age 16 and over (937,200 persons) believed 
crime in the United States had increased. Two-way 
linear interpolation of data listed in Table I would 
yield a standard error of about 0.5 percent. Conse- 
quently, chances are 68 out of 100 that the estimated 
percentage of 75.7 would be within 0.5 percentage 
points of the average result from all possible sam- 
ples; i.e., the 68 percent confidence interval associ- 
ated with the estimate would be from 75.2 to /0 
Furthermore, the chances are 95 out of 100 that he 
estimated percentage would be roughly within l u 
percentage point of the average for all samples w., 
the 95 percent confidence interval would be about 
74 7 to 76 7 percent. Standard errors associated 
with data from household respondents are calcu- 
lated in the same manner, using Table u. 



In comparing two sample estimates, the standard 
error of the difference between the two figures is ap- 
proximately equal to the square root of the sum of 
the squares of the standard errors of each estimate 
considered separately. As an example, Data Table 
12 shows that 30.4 percent of males and 9.6 percent 
of females felt very safe when out alone in the 
neighborhood at night, a difference of 20.8 percent- 
age points. The standard error for each estimate, 
determined by interpolation, was about 0.8 (males) 
and 0.5 (females). Using the formula described 
previously, the standard error of the difference 
between 30.4 and 9.6 percent is expressed as 
V(0.8) 2 -f (0.5) 2 , which equals approximately 0.9. 
Thus, the confidence interval at one standard error 
around the difference of 20.8 would be from 19.9 to 
21 .7 (20.8 plus or minus 0.9) and attwo standard er- 
rors from 19.0 to 22.6. The ratio of a difference to its 
standard error defines a value that can be equated to 
a level of significance. For example, a ratio of about 
2.0 (or more) denotes that the difference is signifi- 
cant at the 95 percent confidence level (or higher); a 
ratio ranging between about 1.6 and 2.0 indicates 
that the difference is significant at a confidence level 
between 90 and 95 percent; and a ratio of less than 
about 1 .6 defines a level of confidence below 90 per- 
cent. In the above example, the ratio of the 
difference (20.8) to the standard error (0.9) is equal 
to 23 1 , a figure well above the 2.0 minimum level of 
confidence applied in this report. Thus, it was con- 
cluded that the difference between the two propor- 
tions was statistically significant. For data gathered 
from household respondents, the significance of 
differences between two sample estimates is tested by 
the same procedures, using standard errors in Table 
II. 
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Age The appropriate age category is determined 
by each respondent's age as of the last day of the 
month preceding the interview. 
Annual family income Includes the income of the 
household head and all other related persons 
residing in the same household unit. Covers the 
1 2 months preceding the interview and includes 
wages, salaries, net income from business or 
farm, pensions, interest, dividends, rent, and 
any other form of monetary income. The income 
of persons unrelated to the head of household is 
excluded. 

Assault An unlawful physical attack, whether ag- 
gravated or simple, upon a person. Includes at- 
tempted assaults with or without a weapon. Ex- 
cludes rape and attempted rape, as well as at- 
tacks involving theft or attempted theft, which 
are classified as robbery. 

Burglary Unlawful or forcible entry of a residence, 
usually, but not necessarily, attended by theft. 
Includes attempted forcible entry. 
Centra! city The largest city of a standard 

metropolitan statistical area (SMSA). 
Com m unity relations Refers to question 1 4b (ways 
of improving police performance) and includes 
two response categories; "Be more courteous, 
improve attitude, community relations" and 
"Don't discriminate." 
Downtown shopping area The central shopping 

district of the city where the respondent lives. 
Evening entertainment Refers to entertainment 
available in public places, such as restaurants, 
theaters, bowling alleys, nightclubs, bars, ice 
cream parlors, etc. Excludes club meetings, 
shopping, and social visits to the homes of rela- 
tives or acquaintances. 

General merchandise shopping Refers to shopping 
for goods other than food, such as clothing, fur- 
niture, housewares, etc. 

Head of householdFor classification purposes, 
only one individual per household can be the 
head person. In husband-wife households, the 
husband arbitrarily is considered to be the head. 
In other households, the head person is the in- 
dividual so regarded by its members; generally, 
that person is the chief breadwinner. 
Household Consists of the occupants of separate 
living quarters meeting either of the following 
criteria: (1) Persons, whether present or tem- 
porarily absent, whose usual place of residence 



is the housing unit in question, or (2) Persons 
staying in the housing unit who have no usual 
place of residence elsewhere. 

Household attitude questions Items 1 through 7 of 
Form NCS 6. For households that consist of 
more than one member, the questions apply to 
the entire household. 

Household larceny Theft or attempted theft of 
property or cash from a residence or its immed i- 
ate vicinity. Forcible entry, attempted forcible 
entry, or unlawful entry are not involved. 

Household respondent A knowledgeable adult 
member of the household, most frequently the 
head of household or that person's spouse. For 
each household, such a person answers the 
"household attitude questions." 

Individual attitude questions Items 8 through 16 
of Form NCS 6. The questions apply to each 
person, not the entire household. 

Individual respondent Each person age 16 and 
over, including the household respondent, who 
participates in the survey. All such persons 
answer the "individual attitude questions." 

Local police The police force in the city where the 
respondent lives at the time of the interview. 

Major food shopping Refers to shopping for the 
bulk of the household's groceries. 

Measured crimes For the purpose of this report, 
the offenses are rape, personal robbery, assault, 
personal larceny, burglary, household larceny, 
and motor vehicle theft, as determined by the 
victimization component of the survey. Includes 
both completed and attempted acts that occur- 
red during the 12 months prior to the month of 
interview. 

Motor vehicle theft Stealing or unauthorized tak- 
ing of a motor vehicle, including attempts at 
such acts. Motor vehicles include automobiles, 
trucks, motorcycles, and any other motorized 
vehicles legally allowed on public roads and 
highways. 

Neighborhood The general vicinity of the respond- 
ent's dwelling. The boundaries of a neighbor- 
hood define an area with which the respondent 
identifies. 

Nonvictim See "Not victimized," below. 

Not victimized For the purpose of this report, per- 
sons not categorized as "victimized" (see below) 
are considered "not victimized." 

Offender The perpetrator of a crime. 

Operational practices Refers to question 14b (ways 
of improving police performance) and includes 
four response categories: "Concentrate on more 
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important duties, serious crime, etc."; "Be more 
prompt, responsive, alert"; "Need more traffic 
control"; and "Need more policemen of particu- 
lar type (foot, car) in certain areas or at certain 
times," 

Personal larceny Theft or attempted theft of prop- 
erty or cash, either with contact (but without 
force or threat of force) or without direct con- 
tact between victim and offender. 
Personnel resources Refers to question 14b (ways 
of improving police performance) and includes 
two response categories: "Hire more policemen" 
and "Improve training, raise qualifications or 
pay, recruitment policies." 

Race Determined by the interviewer upon obser- 
vation, and asked only about persons not related 
to the head of household who were not present at 
the time of interview. The racial categories dis- 
tinguished are white, black, and other. The 
category "other" consists mainly of American 
Indians and/or persons of Asian ancestry. 
Rape Carnal knowledge through the use of force 
or the threat of force, including attempts. 
Statutory rape (without force) is excluded. In- 
cludes both heterosexual and homosexual rape. 
Rate of victimization See "Victimization rate," 
below. 

Robbery Theft or attempted theft, directly from a 
person, of property or cash by force or threat of 
force, with or without a weapon. 

Series victimizations Three or more criminal 
events similar, if not identical, in nature and in- 
curred by a person unable to identify separately 
the details of each act, or, in some cases, to re- 
count accurately the total number of such acts. 
The term is applicable to each of the crimes 
measured by the victimization component of the 
survey. 

Suburban or neighborhood shopping areas Shop- 
ping centers or districts either outside the city 
limits or in outlying areas of the city near the 
respondent's residence. 

/ictim See "Victimized," below. 

/ictimization A specific criminal act as it affects a 
single victim, whether a person or household. In 
criminal acts against persons, the number of vic- 
timizations is determined by the number of vic- 
tims of such acts. Each criminal act against a 
household is assumed to involve a single victim 
the affected household. 

'ictimization rate-For crimes against persons, the 
victimization rate, a measure of occurrence 
among population groups at risk, is computed 



on the basis of the number of victimizations per 
1,000 resident population age 12 and over. For 
crimes against households, victimization rates 
are calculated on the basis of the number of vic- 
timizations per 1,000 households. 
Victimized For the purpose of this report, persons 
are regarded as "victimized" if they meet either 
of two criteria; (1) They personally experienced 
one or more of the following criminal victimiza- 
tions during the 12 months prior to the month of 
interview: rape, personal robbery, assault, or 
personal larceny, Or, (2) they are members of a 
household that experienced one or more of the 
following criminal victimizations during the 
same time frame: burglary, household larceny, 
or motor vehicle theft. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 

USER EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



Houston : Public Attitudes About Crime 
SD-NCS-C-23 



Dear Render; 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration is interested in your comments and suggestions 
about this report. Wo have provided this form for whatever opinions you wish to express about it. Please 
cut out both of those pages, staple them together on one corner, and fold so that the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration nddross appears on the outside. After folding, use tape to seal closed. No 
postage stamp is necessary. 

Thank you for your help. 



1. For what purpose did you USD this report? 



2. For thnt purpose, the report U Mot most of my needs C"J Met some of my needs D Met none of my needs 



3. How will this report be useful to you? 
U Ontit source 
U Taticliht(t mnturlnl 
LI Roforanco for jtrtlclo or i ()|>ort 
P Conor ill infnrmntimi 
[II Crlmintil justice program plnnniim 



Cl Other (please specify}. 



Will ."Q,t bo useful to mo (plcasa explain). 



4, Which ports of the report, if any, wore difficult to understand or use? How could they be improved? 



5. Can you point out specific parts of the text or table notes that are not clear or terms that need to be defined? 



>. Are there ways this report could be improved that you have not mentioned? 



7. Please suggest other topics you would like to see addressed in future analytic reports using National Crime 
Survey victimization and/or attitude data. 



8. In what capacity did you use this report? 

D Researcher 

D Educator 

G Student 

LJ Criminal justice agency employee 

Cl Government other than criminal justice Specify. 

D Other - Specify- 



9. If you used this report as a governmental employee, please indicate the level of government. 
D Federal D City 

D State D Other - Specify 

D County , , 



10. If you used this report as a criminal justice agency employee, please indicate the sector in which you work. 
D Law enforcement (police) d Corrections 

L~H Legal services and prosecution D Parole 

D Public or private defense services D Criminal justice planning agency 
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